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F CAMERA OBSCURAS AND JAP- 
ANESE CRYSTALS. 
Every one has seen a camera obscura: 
has entered the little ink-black chamber 
and seen on the table, in the centre, the 
reflection of the surrounding landscape, 
with the little men and women crawling 
over it — coming in here,going out there, 
meeting and parting. The reflection is 
quite perfect, only small, oh, so small and limited! One 
wants to see more of these people, know more of them; but 
one never can. They simply come into the illuminated circle, 
linger, and go out again into the absolute darkness whence 
they came. There is no shadow before they come, there is no 
trace after they go. Speculating as to their former haunts or 
their future courses is useless, and all theorizing is vain. 
Tis a clever little toy, however, this camera obscura, and one 
that is admired of vast numbers of the populace at the camp- 
meeting grounds. 

Every one, too, has seen a Japanese crystal : has looked 
with admiration at the shining globe, — raised, perchance, 
on the wings of some impossible dragon, — and has wondered 
whence came that moonlike radiance. Every one has gazed 
into the Unfathomable depths and seen his surroundings 
dimly shadowed there; has seen his neighbours, vague and 
hardly recognizable, floating in the crystal shimmer. One 
can never tell just when they come and go, or where or how: 
they seem not to come or "go, but to appear and disappear 
within the infinite centre. Imagination sees them ever in the 
changing shadows. Tis a beautiful thing, wherever it may 
be, this crystal globe, beautiful in itself and in its shadowy 
reflections ; and strange in its influence with the souls of men. 
As the camera obscura and the crystal ball, so the realistic 
novel and the romantic. The one reflects life minutely, truth- 
fully, limitedly; the other suggestively, ideally, infinitely. 

Since the camera obscura reflects so exactly its surround- 
ings, great care should be taken in selecting a good site for 
it, though it seems as if the manager seldom really exercised 
this proper care ; for how often he turns his lens on uninter- 
esting and common places. Still, it may be that he knows 
the crowd and chooses his situation where he can make the 
most money; and he is usually rather prosperous. Alas! 
how often, too, the scene of the realistic novel is uninterest- 
ing or filthy and the people stupid or vulgar. And what a 
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pity it is ! for, though the commonplace and the brutal cannot 
always be avoided in real life, it is inexcusable to make a 
show of them, especially since more people look at the shows 
of things than at the things themselves. It is strange, too, 
how seldom the realistic novel deals with the beautiful things 
and people of the world : that there are these beautiful things 
and people, even sufficiently on the surface for the purposes 
of a realistic novel, scarce any one will deny. There are two 
solutions for this problem : one, that the writers of the realis- 
tic novel are, for the most part, men who do not care for these 
beauties; the other, that, though they may care for these 
things themselves, they know their readers will not. It is 
not easy to say which is the better theory — or the worse. 
There may be another solution — that these writers find them- 
selves incapable of treating beautiful subjects in a realistic 
manner; there has always been difficulty in analyzing beauty, 
and when the realist tries to grasp it, to place it on his dis- 
secting table, by the side of some deformity there laid out, it 
shrinks from his grasp. 

It is something of a puzzle also why people should prefer to 
look at the minute, exact reflection of their surroundings and 
neighbours, rather than at the surroundings and neighbours 
themselves. But such is certainly the fact ; for crowds look 
eagerly at the reflection in the dark room, and pay money for 
the privilege, whereas, few stand on the doorstep and look at 
the real landscape, at least before they have seen the reflection 
of it; afterwards, every one looks earnestly for the reality, 
the image of which they have just been watching. This is 
the one great use of the camera obscura; it makes people look 
about them after they have come out of the darkness. Here, 
too, is another urgent reason why the lens should be turned 
only on lovely things ; it is terrible to call people's attention 
to uncleanliness they would not have noticed of themselves. 
Here, too, the realistic novel is like the camera obscura ; here 
is its greatest use, if it deals with the beauties; here its great- 
est abuse, if it deals with the vulgarities of life. Mr. Line in 
such and such a story is like Mr. Blank among one's friends. 
They have in common certain very marked peculiarities, and 
one invariably tries to discover other resemblances. If Mr. 
Line, of the story, has evil propensities which do not appear 
in Mr. Blank, your friend, how shocking it is to hunt for 
those propensities in Mr. Blank 1 It is always easy to find 
resemblances if one imagines that there are such. 

Since realistic novels almost always reflect the ordinary life 
about one, it would seem curiously unsatisfactory to read 
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many of them, when one might be spending one's time in 
observing the real life and getting better acquainted with 
one's friends. " But," it may t>e said, " one does not have the 
opportunity to know such charming people as Mr. X writes 
about ; one would like to know them, but'one can't." It may 
be so ; still, if the time spent in reading of these charming 
story-book people were spent in trying to discover the charm- 
ing qualities of one's neighbours — who knows what might 
happen? 

Here let me say, by the way, that I am not crying down the 
camera obscura and the realistic novel — they are far better 
than the mirror and the newspaper: I am only trying to show 
that the crystal ball and the romantic novel are more lovely 
and satisfactory. To be sure, I may have spoken rather 
contemptuously of these reflections and novels, but suppose 
I compared them with said mirror and newspaper; you would 
think I adored them above all things. Here, while I am 
interrupting myself, let me say, too, that I am not thinking 
of the extreme types of either novel, but of the ordinary ones, 
such as, for instance, to use well-known examples, " The Rise 
of Silas Lapham " and " The Cloister and the Hearth," each 
the best of its author's works. 

Now for a few words about the crystal. In the first place, 
the crystal ball is beautiful in itself, at a distance, before you 
see any reflections it may have. It shines clear and beauti- 
ful ; it radiates bright and pure like the moon. So with the 
romantic novel ; 'tis a delight in itself before you think of its 
relation to life; the plot interests you, the rapid whirl of the 
story carries you along. There can be no question about it, 
as things of beauty, the crystal and the romance are, in them- 
selves, far superior to the camera obscura and the realistic 
novel; which latter are but wood and glass, and common 
every-day scenes. Doubtless it took brains and skill to 
fashion them, but certainly per se they are not worth looking 
at. 

The crystal ball has another great advantage over the 
camera obscura : it is seldom seen in the midst of common 
surroundings, so it scarcely ever reflects vulgarities or stupid 
people. Even, however, place it in the vilest spot on earth, 
it never loses its silvery sheen and moonlight radiance ; the 
reflection is always lovely, the horror of the surroundings 
is softened to beauty; for the light in the crystal does strange 
things ; the hovel is glorified by its purity, hideousness and 
filth are transfigured by it. The romantic novel seldom deals 
with commonplace situations, and almost never with stupid 
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people. But should the romance, perchance, be located amid 
outwardly commonplace surroundings and unclean persons, 
the interest of the story enlivens the surroundings, the bril- 
liancy of thought or the cleverness of action detracts from 
the filth : this may not be moral, but beautiful immorality is 
less objectionable than moral vulgarity. 

When you get close to a crystal Dall and look into its depths, 
behind the surface shimmer, you see that there are reflections; 
strange and lovely they are, and with enough suggestion of 
real life and movement to make them interesting. You are 
not sure that you recognize a friend, or any particular object, 
but they are suggested to you, you think of them. Is it not 
so with a romance ? Behind the story, when you stop to think, 
there are the suggestions of real life ; you are reminded of a 
place dear to you, you almost recognize a friend, you find a 
familiar thought, or you come upon a forgotten one in a new 
light. 

Then, too, in looking into a crystal there is always the possi- 
bility of seeing some strange and awful, or beautiful, vision ; 
something not a reflection, but some shadow of a bygone or a 
future happening, some exquisite mystery of time or space. 
In the romantic novel there is always the possibility of some 
unearthly reach of the imagination, something unhuman, 
unthougnt before, something mysterious in itself, but infi- 
nitely so to you, for it may recall a past immortality, or "the 
shadow of a dream." 

No matter how many people may be in the dark room of a 
camera obscura, all must of necessity see the same things. 
For, wherever you stand, there is only the same table before 
you and the person opposite you, and you both see the same 
reflections. One exclaims : " See that little fellow ; how natural 
he is ! You can even see the stripes in his trousers. And see 
his buttons ! the silk is worn off them and the metal shines 
through ! And the feathers in that girl's hat — they need curl- 
ing ! " Every one sees these same things, and there is no more 
to De said about them. Now, in looking at a crystal ball, there 
will be as many different reflections as there are people, since 
looking at a globe every point of view is different from every 
other, and the man standing opposite you sees a quite different 
reflection from the one you see. There won't be the same 
vapid agreeing here ; one man sees this, one man sees that, 
and each tries to persuade the other that he is right. The 
realistic novel conveys practically the same impression to 
every one, that of verisimilitude and clever workmanship. The 
romantic novel means something different to every one, for 
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every one reads between the lines and sympathizes with the 
unspoken thought, the unfulfilled desire of the characters, 
and sees behind it all some meaning that applies to himself 
alone. Hence there will ever be personal feeling and lasting 
food for argument, — a more interesting state of affairs than 
plain, simple agreeing. 

If there be any who have followed me so far, and deem the 
subject worth arguing with self or others, please argue: I 
shall be greatly pleased, for I hope I have not been so realistic 
as to have made my case perfectly clear ; but should there be 
any who do not like to argue, please do two things, — look at 
a camera obscura and a crystal ball ; read " Madame Bovary " 
and " The Scarlet Letter.'' 

Herbert Copeland. 
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